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296 Book Reviews 

other studies: on Catullus at Verona, on irony in Catullus, on the rhetorical 
elements in his poetry, and on Catullus and Horace. The plan of the book 
involves a certain amount of repetition, and the whole treatment is rather 

diffuse. 

W. P. Mustard 
Johns Hopkins University 



Die rednerische Disposition in der alien TEXNH PHTOPIKH. By 
Peter Hambeeger. Rhetorische Studien. Hrsg. von E. 
Drerup. 2 Heft. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoningh, 1914. 
Pp. 121. M. 4. 
In the Auctor ad Herennium and in Cicero we find a division of rhetoric 
into inventio (eupecris), dispositio (tc&s), elocutio (ac&s or <ppaxris), memoria 
dj.vTJfii.rj), pronuntiatio (vrroKpio-n). Mr. Hamberger in his book attempts to 
piece together our knowledge of the evolution of one of these divisions, dis- 
positio or Ta£«. He is compelled by the scantiness of the remnants of the 
yevos Srnxr/yopiKov and imBtiKTucov in the time of the earlier sophists to confine 
his investigation to the yevos hwaviKov. At the close of his brief introduction 
he announces that he will use as a foil a book by Wilhelm Suss (Ethos. 
Studien zur alteren griechischen Rhetorik), intimating that he will torpedo 
certain views that have been advanced by Suss. 

Hamberger's presentation is divided into three parts: 
Part I: Korax and Teisias. In the work of the Sicilian rhetoricians he 
finds the theory of dispositio quite fully developed. Korax, according to 
Aristotle, prescribed seven divisions for a speech: npooifuov, rrpoKaTao-Kevr}, 

TTpOKa.Ta<rTa<rvi, Ka.TaxTTa<TVi, ayutvei, jrap€K0«ris, ejnAoyos. Hamberger's at- 
tempt to prove that Korax was the founder of a school and that Teisias 
was his pupil, is not convincing. 

Part II: Thrasymachus, Gorgias, Theodorus, Licymnius, and Evenus. 
Hamberger shows that in both «7rtXoyos and 7rpool.pj.ov Thrasymachus 
introduced the TraOrrriKov tlSos. Gorgias further developed the ein'Aoyos by 
adding the irraivuv and \f/iyav. Hamberger objects to the view of Suss that 
Gorgias had rhetorical theories that were in opposition to those of the earlier 
Sicilians. He also repudiates Siiss's conjecture that the outlines of rhetoric 
found in Plato's Phaedrus are Gorgian. 

Part III: Antiphon. The analysis of the Ilepl tov 'HpwSov <povov shows 
that Antiphon followed the divisions of a speech prescribed by Korax. In 
the Trpooipuov, however, Antiphon goes beyond the ideal of the Sicilian in 
that he seeks to secure, not only the good will, but also the careful attention 
of the audience. 

The book is a worthy contribution to our knowledge of ancient rhetoric. 

Chables N. Smiley 

Gbinnell College 



